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~Thank You~ 


Otto and Pat Caster have 
donated a perpetual Memo- 
ria] Plaque in memory of 
their son, Rollie Caster, and 
others whose names appear 
on the plaque through mone- 
tary donations made to the 
Phoenix Museum in memory 
of departed loved ones. 


Please Help! 


We are looking for pic- 
tures of the city of Phoe- 
nix before 1960. Pictures 
can be loaned and copies 
made or can be donated to 
the museum. 


Our Museum Beginnings ~ By Dorothy Claflin 


In the mid 1970’s a new library 
was built in the City of Phoe- 
nix. A number of citizens 
headed by Kathryn Stancliffe 
requested that the old library 
building be saved for a museum. 
The City obliged and set the 
building on a foundation behind 
the new library. The library 
and City Hall had occupied the 
little building since 1925 so it 
was a bit of Phoenix history. It 
was used by the Fire Depart- 
ment from 1994-1998 and be- 
came a Haunted House for Hal- 
loween activities. 


Kathryn went about gathering 
donations to finance the mu- 
seum. In August of 1993 she 
gathered together a group of 
citizens to get it started ( Kathy 
and Mike Enright, Marge and 


Ken Lukins, Norven and Bon 


nie Furry, Betty and Vince 
Claflin, Barbara and Chief Bul- 
lock, and Cecil and Dorothy 
Claflin (who have served on the 
Board ever since), but couldn’t 
seem to get it “off the ground.” 
A number of meetings were held 
and work done on the building, 
but the museum didn’t get 
started. Then Kathryn died 
and all work stopped. 


In 1998 a group of citizens was 
trying to start a Chamber of 
Commerce so the Historical 
group offered to let them share 
the museum building. First and 
foremost a spot was needed to 
move the building where it 
could be seen by the public. 
While much research was going 
on, advice was given to get the 
museum going, recruit a mini- 
mum of 50 members and log on 


400 hours of being open to qual- 
ify for funds from the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society. 


In April of 1999 the museum 
opened two days a week for four 
hours each day. With only 
eight hours a week, the 400 
hours required by December 
could not be met. Volunteers 
came forward so that more days 
and hours were added and the 
requirements met. An applica- 
tion to become part of the 
Southern Oregon Historical 
Society was submitted and fol- 
lowing acceptance, a budget 
was submitted. 


The Phoenix Historical Society 
began with less than $5,000. 
With membership fees and a 
few donations, the museum 
functioned on that money until 
(Continued on pg. 3) 


Main Street, Phoenix, Over The Years ~ By Eleanor Bolz 


Main Street was first a rutted dirt 
road, often muddy, with a few 
houses and businesses on each side. 
The street was graded to smooth 
out the ruts, piling dirt on each side 
along the walkways which were 
dirt, board walks or elevated board 
walks, such as in front of the Phoe- 
nix Mercantile. 

In 1923 Oregon had the first border- 
to-border paved highway west of 
the Mississippi —from the Colum- 
bia River in Portland to California. 
Main Street, Phoenix was a section 
of that “Pacific Highway.” 

Main Street survived the War of 
1917 and the War of 1941. When 
Camp White was built in 1941, 


there was an influx of workers and 
military families bringing prosper- 
ity to the area. 

During the flood of 1942 Main 
Street was flooded by Bear Creek 
which ran along close to the City. 
In 1953 the channel of Bear Creek 
was moved more to the east allow- 
ing Main Street to become a two- 
lane road south and creating a two- 
lane road north called Bear Creek 
Drive. 

Main Street may be seeing more 
changes brought about with the 
new Fern Valley Interchange in the 
works. 


Flood of 1942 
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Pioneer Quilting ~ from the book Broken Dishes by Earlene Fowler 


Our pioneer mothers learned to 
quilt and quilted regularly as part 
of their preparation for moving 
West. Most of them used simple, 
geometric patterns that had been 
passed down to them from their 
mothers and grandmothers. Some- 
times, a particularly artistic quilter 
would turn to her physical environ- 
ment to create new pattern designs. 
She might use the flowers, trees, 
weather, or animals and birds seen 
along the trai] West as well as the 
new ones she experienced after 
settling in the new land. Quilt 
historians that these 
women’s experiences and how they 
perceived them is how we got pat- 
terns like Wild Goose Chase, Hole in 
the Bam Door, Chum Dash and, of 
course, Oregon Trail, and Road to 
California. These pioneer quilters 


speculate 


often didn’t try to copy their physi- 
cal environment exactly, but imi- 
tated the rhythms of pattern and 
color found in the markings of a 
hawk’s feather, petal of a California 
poppy, or the rings of a fallen oak 
tree. 

Quilting was both a physical neces- 
sity for these women since one of 
their primary jobs was to provide 
warm covers and clothing for their 
families, but also a means of artistic 
expression, somewhat denied most 
pioneer women, especially those of 
modest means. The quilts owned 
and made by pioneer women were 
also a way of maintaining ties with 
loved ones they'd left behind at a 
time when photographs were not 
common for the everyday person. 
Letters could take months to arrive, 
so when a pioneer woman especially 


Who's Matilda? ~ By Eleanor Bolz 


The dressing of Matilda, the mu- 
seum’s resident manikin, became 
quite a hysterical ordeal for volun- 
teers Dorothy Claflin, Eleanor Bolz 
and Margaret Croly last fall. 

After being stored in the new handi- 
cap bathroom and giving many 4 
shock upon entering and seeing her 
body parts sticking out from under 
the sink, Matilda’s body had to be 
assembled. This entailed a major 
operation. First her legs had to be 
screwed on her torso, followed by 
her arms and then hands. It was 
imperative to make sure that right 
was right and left was left and that 
they were turned to the right degree 


and locked in place. Then she went 
on a stand in an upright position. 
Slipping on her blue calico dress, it 
was found that the arms had to be 
removed in order to place them in 
the sleeves. When Matilda was 
finally all buttoned up, she looked 
funny with no head. Adding a pink 
sun bonnet to her bald head hid the 
fact that she had no hair. She was 
beginning to look like a lady. A few 
finishing touches came with a 
cameo pin added to her dress and 
arms and hands adjusted to a pleas- 
ing position. All this work was done 
with much laughter and commen- 
tary with Dorothy and Margaret 


missed her mother or sisters or dear 
friends she could touch and gaze 
upon her quilts, often memory 
quilts made by her family and 
friends, and recall her earlier life. 

It really is amazing that any quilts 
survived the hard trip West. They 
were used as outside bedding, to line 
the insides of covered wagons and, 
sadly, often as burial shrouds. But 
obviously these quilts were cher- 
ished and were also very durable, 
much like the women themselves. 
Quilts were an intricate part of 
these women's lives touching every 
part: birth, marriage, illness, and 
death. Many of the women who 
traveled west did so reluctantly and 
quilts helped ease the transition and 
provided o way to become ac- 
quainted with other women along 
the trail and in their new home. 


maneuvering in such close quarters 
inside the enclosed comer display 
cabinet and Eleanor acting as straw 
boss. 

Now the display was ready for the 
finishing touches, the easy part. 
The spinning wheel, which came by 
boat from Norway through Ellis 
Island and traveled the Oregon 
Trail, was placed in front of Matilda 
along with carding boards and spun 
wool. A velvet patchwork pillow 
was added and an oval picture of a 
dried flower arrangement from the 
early mining area of Sterling Creek 
hung in the background. 

Come pay Matilda a visit sometime. 


Phoenix, Oregon 1950's ~ By Dorothy Claflin 


The population of Phoenix was 759 
persons. The boundaries of the 
town were basically from 6th Street 
to the north to the Old Stage House 
on the south end of town. Bear 
Creek was the east boundary and 
railroad tracks the western bound- 
ary. Highway 99, the longest main 
street at that time, was a two-lane 
main street running north and 
south through town. Along Main 
Street, after driving by Dudley's 
Auction Yard, was Curly Briscoe’s 
cabinet shop. Next, on the west 
side of the street, was Prince’s Gro- 
cery and gas station at the end of 


Sth Street. Two homes were located 
in the next block. At the corner of 
4th street and Main was the Roxy 
Ann Motel next to the Phoenix 
Grange Hall. Randles’ Market, 
Barkley's Tavern, a barbershop, a 
dry cleaners and Leo Bolils’ service 
station were located between 2nd 
and Ist Streets. Across Ist Street 
was the new Skinner building which 
housed a restaurant, another gro- 
cery store (Ray's Market) and the 
doctor's office. Above these busi- 
nesses were four apartments. 
Johnny's garage was next on the 
street. A number of homes were on 


both sides of the street as we move 
on down to the Old Stage House. 
Across the street from the Old Stage 
House was yet another gas station 
owned by Stevenson’s. Mr. Hearn, 
former owner of the Mercantile, 
Harry Reames, Cornelia Barnes, 
Milo Furry, and Cora Morgan all 
had homes in this section of town. 
The Old Oregon Hotel, formerly the 
home of the Senior Furry family, 
and a barn where Rob Furry kept 
his horses were next on the east side 
of Main Street. A hardware store, a 
café owned by Mrs. Johnson and 
(Continued on pg. 3) 
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Though men conquered the West by 
clearing land for farms, laying down 
railroad tracks, and literally building 
towns, it was the women’s expertise at 
quilting and sewing that clothed the 
men and kept them warm as they 
built the new land. 

Pioneer quilts are the most anony- 
mous of the arts practiced by women 
throughout the ages. Not many were 
signed and even fewer had the stories 
behind their making recorded in a 
letter or diary entry. Most of the time 
we are lucky just to identify the pe- 
riod the quilt was made by comparing 
patterns and fabrics to other quilts of 
that era. The quilters’ names and 
stories are lost to history. But their 
art and vision live on to inspire future 
quilters and encourage them to em- 
brace their passion, their dreams, and 
their future. 


Dick Croly: President 
Mike McKey: Vice Pres. 
Dorothy Cotton: Secretary 
Dorothy Claflin: Treas. 
Cecil Claflin 


Stan Ferns 
Doris Kane 
Mike Wrede 
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@ Phoenix, Oregon ] 950’s, continued from pg. 2 


later by Faye Caster, a new barber 
shop built by Walt Love, a feed 
store and another store that has 
been a farmer’s market, a black- 
smith shop and Haggard Lumber 
brings us to 4th Street again. A 
Sarge boarding house was next to 
the lumber store. Numerous homes 
were along Main Street along with 
another gas station and motel. 

In other areas of town, Mark Nor- 
ton had started a lumberyard. 
Associated Fruit Company, Foun- 
tain Lumber, Tripp’s welding ser- 
vice, Oakwood Motel, a cold storage 
facility and, of course, a number of 
churches were there. Oh, yes, there 
was a dentist, a drug store, an appli- 
ance store and the Post Office, all 
located in the first block on Ist 
Street. The Post Office had been 


moved from the Mercantile when 
Randles bought the store. Mr. G. 
G. Skinner built a facility and his 
wife, Modine, became the Postmas- 
ter. 

Life in Phoenix at this time was 
simple and fairly quiet. Chard 
Smith rang the curfew bell at 9:00 
p-m. each night. I think the “kids” 
were supposed to be home by that 
time. Citizens of the community 
saw a need for a place to entertain 
the youth. So began the raising of 
funds to build a community center. 
As television had not yet come to 
the valley, young people needed a 
place to “hang out.” Every May 
the clubs and businesses put on a 
May Festival to raise funds to oper- 
ate The Community Center. Each 
club was able to use the building 
also. The City Hall was in a small 


building on 2nd Street next to the 
fire department. The little building 
also housed the library which was 
started by a group of young moth- 
ers in 1925. They met on Thursdays 
and called themselves “The Thurs- 
day Club.” They continued to meet 
and support the library and many 
other causes for the next sixty 
years. The little building that once 
was the City Hall and Library is 


now our new museum. 


The Museum is interested in obtain- 
ing copies of Phoenix High School 
yearbooks to add to its reference 
sources. 


Barkley’s As | Remember lt ~ By Barbara Isaacs 


I first remember Barkley’s for 
their hot dinner served every 
day for bachelors and especially 
men with no one at home to 
cook a midday meal. 


Barkley’s had a nice wooden 
bar where lunch was served as 
well as beer on draft. In the 
back was a pool hall and card 
room. Rummy was the game 
mostly played, but some Pi- 
nochle also. 


Children were allowed, but 
mostly with an adult, although 


it was the hangout for high 
school students to have a coke 
or ice cream. Several booths 
were lined up along the south 
wall. 


Matt and Jessie ran Barkley’s 
and their daughter Susie helped 
out. I remember her winning a 
fur coat at the Craterian Thea- 
ter “give away.” It was excit- 
ing! 


When Barkley’s sold out to 
Heckerts, a family from Jack- 
sonville, Margy became one of 


About Our Museum, continued from pg. 1 


December of 2000 when we 
received just under $14,000. 
Now began the search for a 
more visible spot to move 
the museum building. It 
was suggested that maybe 
the Phoenix Pioneer Ceme- 
tery would allow a portion of 
their property on Church 
Street for the site. After 
meeting with the Cemetery 
Board, a 90’ x 90’ plot in the 


northeast corner was set 
aside. The work began and 
the museuin was moved in 
June of 2002. Since then it 
has been a continual pro- 
gress in building. In 2003 
work began on an addition 
for more display and ineet- 
ing space. 

The Phoenix Museum ts op- 
erated totally by volunteers. 
The funds from the SOHS 


my friends. We spent lots of 
time in their apartment behind 
Barkley’s. 


Im sorry to see the name 
changed (Jack’s Full Moon Sa- 
loon) as Barkley’s was always a 
memorable place to me. 


(Barbara recalls that she picked 
cherries and sold them to the 
men in the bar.) 


are diminishing each year 
and could be cut off in 2007. 
In the meantime, it is hoped 
that the building project will 
be finished and that the mu- 
seu will be able to operate 
on membership and dona- 
tion funds and monies re- 
ceived froin various fund- 
raisers. 
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Randle’s Grocery 


Corner of Main Street & 2nd Street 


Remember the first 
showing of the Wizard 
of Oz at the Craterian 

Theater in Medford 

and being terrified of 
the tornado and the 
absolute awe at the 
first sight of color in 


Munchkin land... 
By Nonnette Wiede 


The museum is looking 
for items of historic sig- 
nificance to the Phoenix 
area that may be loaned 
or donated for exhibit in 
secure/locked cabinets. 


Please contact the mu- 

seum during the weekday 
hours of 1-4 p.m. at 541- 
512-0614. 


We are a 501(C)(3) non- 


profit organization. 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P.O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541)512-0614 


Open Weekdays 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society 
for just $5 a year or $10 for a 


family. Join now and help pre- 
serve the history of Phoenix and 
the surrounding area. 


For Sale: 


Gold whiskey decanters, gold Avon bottles 
and figurines. All priced to sell to raise 
money for the museum. 


Commemorative mugs to celebrate the 
founding of Phoenix in 1855. 


Christinas Pizza Party 


From the President ~ By Dick Croly 


The Phoenix Historical Society/ 
Museum is coming right along 
though a great deal more is 
needed to accomplish our desired 
goals of self sufficiency. 

I want to take this time to 
thank all of our active volun- 
teers—those that cover the 
weekday afternoon docent posi- 
tions, the always ready for the 
task Board members and the 
five old men that have been 
working the exterior portion of 
the building . We are not fin- 
ished to date, but we are pain- 
ing. The cemetery side of the 
building (west) is yet to receive 
the final siding and painting and 
the east side gable the painting. 
That should pretty much com- 
plete the exterior of the new 
building addition. This is not to 
say that all the outside work is 
completed. 

In September our third annual 
picnic/barbecue was held on the 
museum grounds with members 
enjoying hamburgers and/or 
hotdogs with all the condiments, 
along with potluck side dishes 
and a great variety of desserts. 


Mutual camaraderie was en- 
joyed by the gathering of 
museum members. 

The museum’s November 
meeting was enlightened by 
area BLM District Archaeolo- 
gist Anne Ramage. Anne 
talked about the Siskiyou 
Wagon Trail which covered 
indication of the road such as 
cleared trees, blazed trees and 
other tracks. Various arti- 
facts, such as horseshoes, oxen 
shoes, hand forged hooks and 
buckles. The circa was around 
the middle of the 1800s. The 
presentation was enlightened 
with slides of the area shown 
by the speaker. 

The City of Phoenix employ- 
ees and council members were 
invited to an Open House at 
the museum in December. 
Our Christmas meeting was 
enjoyed by the membership 
with a pizza party along with 
finger food and desserts 
brought by those attending. 
Instead of a gift exchange, it 
has been the feeling of the 
Board that a monetary dona- 


tion be made to the museum for 
unexpected expenses that may 
occur in the future. These mon- 
ies are placed in a savings ac- 
count and not used for everyday 
debts. 

January of 2006 the first meet- 
ing of the new year was enter- 
tained by a speaker from the 
newly established IGNITION 
Gallery of Car and Motorcycle 
Art housed at 324 Talent Ave. 
Unit A in Talent, Oregon. The 
Gallery represents several local 
and U.S. recognized artists spe- 
cializing in auto and motorcycle 
art. The Gallery is open Tuesday 
through Saturday afternoon to 
7:00 and Sunday until 6:00 p.m. 


Annual Barbecue/Picnic 
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@ Phoenix Mercantile Co. 


The Phoenix Mercantile As Remembered ~ Notes by Dorothy Cotton 


The first Phoenix Mercantile 
was located where the Skinner 
building is currently. The 
building was erected in 1859 by 
S.M. Weight and over its life- 
time had many owners and 
uses. Some of the owners over 
the years were J.R. Reames, the 
Sax brothers from San Fran- 
cisco, Roper, Hearne and Theo- 
dore Engle. The building was 
torn down in 1938. 

The next mercantile, the one we 
remember the most, was located 
on the corner of Main and Sec- 
ond. It was built about 1900 
and was first owned by Mr. 
Hearne. 

Nannette Wrede (Furry) said 
she remembered going over to 
the mercantile to buy items for 
her mother. She also remem- 
bers going to the back room 
with Harry Reames to get vine- 


gar that was kept in a big con- 
tainer. She would bring a bottle 
from home that he pumped the 
vinegar into. 

The mercantile had barrels of 
dill pickles, a meat counter, 
shoes and yardage as well as 
many other items. They also 
had a cheese wheel they would 
roll around. They would cut off 
the amount of cheese you 
wanted and wrap it in white 
paper. 

The post office was located in 
the mercantile. Modine Skinner 
was the post master there in the 
mid 1940’s. The post office 
moved to First Street in 1946 
when Mr. Randall bought the 
store. 

Pat Popow (Furry) remembers 
that in front of the mercantile 
there was an elevated sidewalk. 
On one Halloween, she and her 


Memories of “The Merc” ~ By Jean Wright 


Entering the back door, which 
our family always did, you were 
in the hardware department— 
kegs of nails, bolts, bins and 
shelves of many other items. 
On the wall were shovels, hoes, 
rakes, brooms, rope, wire, etc. 
Continuing on the left side of 
the store was the Post Office. 
Alice Halgren worked there for 
years. Harry Reames served us 
years before that. Opposite the 
Post Office was a counter and 
shelves filled with food supplies. 
A special memory was the large 
round cheese under a “see 


through” cover. (Did we have 
plastic or Plexiglas then?) Was 
there a cracker barrel or a large 
crock full of delicious pickles? J 
do recollect the cash register on 
the counter opposite the Post 
Office. Down past the Post 
Office toward the front of the 
store was the wonderful glass 
display counter full of candy!!! 
Many kinds of penny candy, 
some were 2 for 1 cent. A small 


brown paper bag could be filled 


On the other side of “The Merc” 
you could shop for clothing, 


friends were following one of the 
Turpin boys and his friends 
around to see what they were 
going to do. The boys got an 
old wagon and started going up 
the sidewalk. All of a sudden 
the tongue went down and 
crashed into the window. All 
the kids scattered. Barbara 
Isaacs remembered this also, as 
she was there. 

Pat Popow and Nannette 
Wrede remember that there 
were always pennies under the 
sidewalk, especially on the side 
near the tavern next door. You 
could craw] under the sidewalk 
and get all the pennies. They 
also remember Mr. Hearne as a 
delightful old man, very gentle- 
manly, well groomed and very 
well spoken. Mr. Hearne used 
to let the kids go behind the 
(Continued on pg. 2) 


shoes, sox, fabric and sewing 
notions. Many other items, I’m 
sure, but do not remember 
them. Do I have a story for you 
about sewing and fabric!! I 
decided to “re do” my bedroom. 
One choice of fabric was to be 
curtains and a skirt to go 
around an old treadle sewing 
machine. Got a small nail keg 
to create a stool for the new 
vanity. (A small scar is still 
there on my upper leg received 
when cutting out a piece of 
wood for the padded top of the 
(Continued on pg. 3) 
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The Phoenix Mercantile As Remembered, continued from page | 


counter and get candy; It was 
penny candy that was kept in 
the glass case. Pat remembers 
that she and others would some- 
times take more candy than 
they paid for. 

Natalie Barker told Dorothy 
Claflin (Keene) that she remem- 
bered Mr. Hearne used to carry 
a lot of people on credit during 
the depression. 

Cecil Claflin remembers that 
either in 1940 or 194] they had 
a school carnival and they had a 
fish pond. Underneath the mer- 
cantile there used to be a base- 
ment. In the room down there 
were some high top button 
shoes and he remembers using 
these shoes in the fish pond. 


Pioneer Business Place Torn Down at Phoenix 


“Razing of the old Eagle Hall, a 
landmark here for almost 80 
years, recalls to many older 
residents the various persons 
and activities connected with 
the old building. 

“The structure was erected in 
1859 by S.M. Wait and served 
as a mercantile establishment 
for some time. It was later 
owned by J.R. Reames who 
continued the mercantile busi- 
ness from 1875 to 1884. The 
building was the birthplace of 
Mrs. Elsie Reames Christensen, 


Merrit Randall bought the mer- 
cantile from Mr. Hearne and 
remodeled the store in the 
1940's. They used to live up- 
stairs for many years. Sone of 
the other owners of the Phoenix 
Mercantile were Mr. and Mrs. 
Truax, Tom and Faye Caster 
and Oscar ?. 

Dorothy Claflin remembers that 
in 1954 Harry Reames was still 
working at the mercantile. She 
used to take her baby, Greg, to 
the store to get him weighed on 
their scales. 

Barbara Isaacs (Stancliffe) re- 
members walking to the store 
from the high school. Harry 
would meet her at the back 
door by saying, “No, he didn’t 


Mrs. Lillian Coleman and Harry 
Reanues. 

“Later owners included The 
Sacks Brothers of San Fran- 
cisco, Ford Roper, Engle Broth- 
ers, Cope Brothers Hardware 
and Thomas Beckett grocery. 
“Upon arrival in Phoenix in 
1901, Andrew Hearn was associ- 
ated with H.P. Roper for over a 
year in the general merchandis- 
ing business. 

“The building has also housed 
harness shop, drug store, gro- 
cery departments and hard- 


The Naming of Phoenix 


“When Sam Colver came to the 
Rogue Valley there were only 26 
settlers in Southern Oregon. He 
and his wife, Huldah, took out a 
donation land claim in what is now 
Phoenix, Oregon in 1851. For the 
first two years they lived in a small 
log cabin. Colver envisioned build- 
ing a large house that would act as a 
center for community activity. 
What he built was known as the 
block house and was the local refuge 
during the Indian uprisings. 

“There were many unmarried men 
in the area and women were at a 
premium. Kate Clayton, who was 


hired to cook for the men working 
at the nearby mill, was the only 
unmarried girl. At twenty she had 
the reputation of being a perpetual 
talker. She would carry on an ani- 
mated conversation with half a 
dozen men at the same time. The 
term ‘gas’ or ’gassy’ was then slang 
for talkative. One evening the 
subject of the town name came up 
and the idea of naming it Cassville, 
in honor of Kate, was suggested. 
Since that was determined to sound 
too insignificant, it was changed to 
Gassburg. And Gassburg it was 
called for 20 years. It wasn’t until 


write to you today.” He knew 
whether or not she got a letter 
from her boyfriend. The Phoe- 
nix Mercantile will always be 
remembered fondly as it was 
the hub of activity in town. 
Everyone came to the mercan- 
tile for groceries, household 
items, clothing, to get their mail 
or just to find out what was 
going on in town. 

The old store was in the process 
of being remodeled by Greg and 
Frank Keener who were start- 
ing up a business there when it 
burned to the ground in the late 
70's. 

Another store located north of 
the mercantile a couple of 
blocks was Prince’s. In the 


ware. 
“Previous to 1890, when Emil 
Britt acquired the property, it 
was owned by Eagle Brothers 
and for years after the Cope 
Brothers hardware moved. 
Theodore Eagle lived in it until 
his death in 1931. Milton C. 
Anderson then occupied the 
living quarters until his demise 
last August. 

“The building has not been used 
for business purposes for many 
years. The Presbyterian Ladies 
Aid used it for a recreation hall 


the post office was established that 
the more dignified name of Phoenix 
was decided on. Even so the natives 
continued to use the name Gassburg 
for many years.” 


Copy taken from “Phoenix, Oregon 
— 1951” found in the book As It 
Was, 


Note: Mr. Waite, postmaster, took 
the name “Phoenix” from his fire 
insurance plate. for the name of the 
post office that later became the 
name of the town. 


1950’s it sold groceries and had a 
meat counter. There was also a 


gas pump out front. Floyd Work- 


man’s stepfather ran it for a 
while. Later it became an appli- 
ance repair shop.. The building is 
still standing today. 

These are remembrances by members 
of the Phoenix Historical Society at 
the March, 2006 meeting. 
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THANK YOU 


We appreciote your order and tnut you 


will continue to favor us with your patronage. 


Phoenix Mercantile Co, 
PHOENIX, OREGON 


ma 
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for a while and during the past 


three years, Mr. Britt allowed the 
Thursday Club to use it for varied 


activities. 
“The major portion of the build- 


ing was in a fair state of preserva- 
tion considering its extreme age.” 


Copy from news item in the Med- 


ford Mail Tribune, July 7, 1938 
as collected by Dorothy Claflin. 
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Graveyard Hill to Phoenix Pioneer Cemetery ~ By Myrna Bradley 


Graveyard Hill was located at 
the south end of Rose Street in 
Phoenix, Oregon. It was also 
called “The Butte.” The 
marked graves were moved 
some time in 1874 to the new 
present cemetery to the land 
donated by Llewellyn and 
Jemina Colver. One cemetery 
record says, “when Phoenix was 
called Gasburg, Henry Church, 
who died, was buried near 
Hiram Colver who died in 1857 
on the Butte.” One might as- 
sume that the graves were 
moved when the new cemetery 
opened up. 

My grandfather, Thomas Wil- 
liam Wright, who was the town 
marshal in 1913, helped move 


the graves by horse and buggy 
to the new cemetery. He was 
on the cemetery board and also 
played the drums in the City 
Band. He picked up the deeds 
for these people who were 
moved and helped to dig the 
graves: 

Hiram Colver, Sr. died in 1858 
A son, Hiram Colver, Jr., age 
19, died 1863 

Quincy Colver. age 9, died 1863 
Rachael Colver, age 78, died 
1866 

Samuel Cover, Sr., age 88, died 
1866 

John Quincy Colver 

The plot for the Colvers was 
purchased by a Mrs. Farlow in 
the new cemetery. 


Reminiscing ™~ From a letter received from Charity Small 


Charity recently visited the 
“new” Phoenix Museum and 
loved it. 

She suggested that there could 
be a great story in the families 
who lived near and around the 
gas plant. It could be histori- 
cal, but the interesting part 
would be the intriguing story of 
the school children who walked 
the tracks from there to school. 
Occasionally Charity’s siblings 
walked the tracks to the Bar- 
num place. Further intrigue 
was provided by the story that 


Berthold Barnum let hoboes 
camp by Coleman Creek. As 
long as they caused no trouble, 
they could stay there. There 
were a number of railroad sto- 
ries such as putting pennies on 
the rails or the warning by some 
official who came around to the 
grade school to tell some of the 
boys to stop hopping on the 
freight cars. 

Another good story would be 
about the Southern Pacific’s 
stop in Phoenix. Was it 
stopped there to drop the mail 


Memories Of “The Merc”, continued from pg. 1 


covered stool.) Marita Furry 
said she would help and teach 
me how to sew a pair of shorts, 
a matching top and a skirt with 
the other material I chose. We 
cut out all the pieces, assembled 
them, ready to sew, but we 
couldn’t figure out why the 
shorts would no go as directed. 
We cut out leg after leg and 
then she remembered or read 
that you were to turn the leg 
pattern over. Now, what do I 
do with 8 legs!!! We laughed 


about this for years, but at the 
moment I was less than 
amused. 

Nearly every Halloween some 
farm implements appeared in 
the front of “The Merc” on the 
the roof. If I’m remembering 
correctly, there was a wooden 
sidewalk in front of the store at 
an incline from the Grange Hall 
because the store and sidewalk 
here was higher than the street. 
At the other end of it, going to 
Barkley’s, there was an oppor- 


Laveria Lavenburg, age 7, died 
1866 

Johns. Wheeler died 1868 

T.H. Wheeler, child, died 1865 
L.S. Wheeler died 1867 

In 1916 Rose heirs sold land to 
the Phoenix Cemetery. In 1920 
R.F. Bolz sold two acres. 

In 1922 the old cemetery was 
full and new ground was 
opened. 

Other notes of interest: 

The Presbyterian Church estab- 
lished in 1875 was located near the 
cemetery property with Reverend 
Moses Williams as the preacher. 

In the early days, a big wooded 
cross stood on Graveyard Hill for 
Easter Services. When the land was 
being developed for new homes, the 
cross was taken down. 


bag and could you really ride to 
Medford on the train? People 
don’t realize that there were 
many children who had never 
been to Medford. 

When Charity grew up she used 
to love to hear about eleven at 
night the train pulling itself up 
the Siskiyous. She would listen 
as long as she could to hear the 
sound fading away. She'd open 
the window to hear the train, 
the stretch of Coleman Creek 
were she lived and the frogs. 
Food for thought? Share yours. 


tunity for kids to hide under it. 
Iam sure that Mr. Hearn and 
Harry Reames are in Heaven 
earning that blessing for all the 
years of patience and endurance 
of so many generations of Phoe- 
nix folks. 

What a special time for me to 
live at my great grandparent’s 
home, the Fishers, learning so 
many things about gardening, 
fruit and nuts to be harvested 
and preserved, some of which I 


taught my children. 
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Thomas William Wright 
1867-1957 


The museum is looking 
for items of historic 
significance to the 
Phoenix area that may 
be loaned or donated for 
exhibit in secure/locked 
cabinets. 


Please contact the mu- 
seum during the week- 
day hours of 1-4 p.m. at 
941-512-0614. 


We are a 501(C)(3) 


The Mercantile—1906 
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Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 


P. O. Box 1466 & 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541)512-0614 


Open Weekdays 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society 
for just $5 a year or $10 for a 


family. Join now and help pre- 
serve the history of Phoenix and 
the surrounding area. 


Meer S 


City Wide Yard 
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= Museum Musings 

Sale Participation 

The Jackson County History Dick Croly and Win Trumbly 
Museums Association meet- installed an irrigation system 
ing was hosted by the Phoe- for the museum’s garden 

nix Historical Society in areas in April. 

February with seventeen May’s regular meeting was 
attending. the annual grounds cleanup 
Barbara Isaacs resigned from and ice cream social. It was 
the Phoenix Historical Soci- amazing how quickly the 

ety Board and Judy Lichten- _— volunteer group completed 
stein was appointed her re- the daunting cleanup task 
placement by Board consen- and enjoyed the ice cream 
sus. and cookies afterward. 
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Museum Grounds Cleanup 


At the March meeting an 
animated discussion took 
place regarding what mem- 
bers could remember of the 
old Phoenix Mercantile 
building . The results are in 
this issue. 

April featured the annual 
Volunteer’s “Thank-you” 
Party at Angelo’s. 

Guest speaker at the April 
meeting was Harry Litts, a 
retired World War II Major, 
who presented slides and a 
narrative of his experiences 
in the South Pacific Islands. 


Wow! The exterior siding is 
now completed. Final paint- 
ing will soon be done. Con- 
gratulations to those who 
persevered to get the job 
done. 

Saturday, May 20th, was the 
annual Phoenix City Wide Yard 
Sale and the Phoenix Museum 
participated in its second (and 
probably last) year. Shoppers 
were few in number. 

A much needed, new 12x16 foot 
(192 square feet) storage unit is 
planned to be in place on the 
museum grounds May 30th. 
THE MUSEUM’S ACTIVE! 


Installing Sprinkler System 


Phoenix Historical Society 
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COME ON IN! 


Coie visit our new dis- 


plays. 


Pictures froin the city 
building are now on dis- 
play at the museum. 


A collection of ink wells 
will be arriving soon. 
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School Days In Phoenix ~ As We Remember Them 


The old school remembered 
by most was a two-story brick 
building built around 1910 that 
was located where the grade 
school is currently. In the 
1930’s and 40’s the first through 
eight grades were upstairs and 
the high school was downstairs. 
There was also a small one story 
building used in the 1920’s. In 
the 30’s and 40’s, music lessons 
were held there and some other 
classes. After a new high school 
was built in the 1950’s, “the 
shack” became the cafeteria. 
The old brick building was torn 
down in 1972. 

In an e-mail Dorothy Claflin 
received from Charity Williams 
Small, Charity remembered: 
“Looking back at our Phoenix 
grade school experiences, first 
through eight grades, I realize 
that we had an excellent educa- 


tion. We had wonderful teach- 
ers and for the most part really 
loved them. Rhoda (her sister) 
remembers the gentleness of 
Marie Prescott. I remember the 
enthusiasm of Edith Thompson 
who knew how to keep third 
graders involved and interested. 
There were rewards for us, such 
as the wonderful dolls’ house for 
the girls. 

We all looked forward to our 
year with Gladys Sloan who 
never failed to disappoint us. 
She was known for certain pro- 
jects for which we could hardly 
wait. At Christmas we antici- 
pated making cards, though my 
year, 1942, paper was destined 
for the War and we had to use 
toilet paper on which to print 
our linoleum blocks. For an- 
other project she somehow 
managed to find large pieces of 


paper on which we could draw 
and color our own versions of 
historical wonders. My master- 
piece was the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon. It was terrible. We 
learned to paint on glass and 
my poor parents had to hang 
my idea of a duck. I think I 
was trying to imitate the paint- 
ing of the ‘Goose Girl’. 

What we really looked for- 
ward to was Gladys’s expertise 
in string puppet making. There 
were no simple hand puppets. 
First we made paper Mache 
heads, a skill I remembered 
when my own children were 
small. My head was supposed 
to be that of a princess, but she 
had such a big nose and garish, 
hot pink skin tone that she was 
an ugly duckling who would 
never emerge into the vision of 

(continued on pg. 2) 


Phoenix Schools - 1850's 101961 ~ By Gladys Sloan with Maxine Corliss 


Certainly it is a far cry from 
the first school in Phoenix to 
the present educational facili- 
ties. Many hands and hearts 
have had a part in the great 
changes which have taken 
place. 

“The first school house was 
built by the settlers near what 
is now Talent. It was of rough 
logs with cloth covered windows 
on two sides. Its floor was of 
slabs, benches of slabs with legs 
of round sticks inserted in auger 
holes, no backs. The desks were 
simply rough plank tables. 


There being no school districts 
yet established, it was started 
as a subscription school and the 
name of Eden given to the 
school. Miss Mary Hoffman 
(later Mrs. George Vining) was 
the first teacher.” 

“The school house in 
“Gasburg,” (Phoenix) the Lind- 
ley school house, was built 
sometime in the late fifties. It 
stood about the same place now 
occupied by the Phoenix 
Church, the pioneer church. It 
was a lumber building, box and 
batten construction, I think 


with fairly good home-made 
furniture. It was about 18 by 32 
feet in dimensions, and faced 
east. It was lighted by three or 
four windows on the north and 
south sides. The first school 
taught here, to the best of my 
recollection, was by Orange Ja- 
cobs and he taught several suc- 
cessive terms.” 

“After Jacobs quit teaching 
and went to practicing law, a 
professor John Rogers opened up 
school in the Colver Hall. He 
was a graduate and professor 

(continued on pg. 2) 
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The Fabulous Fenix Ladies ~ Compiled by Dorothy Claflin 


In 1925, cight young mothers 
formed a club which met on Thurs- 
days, hence, they named themselves 
the Thursday Club. In forming this 
club, they decided they needed a 
worthy cause, so planned to start a 
library in town. A building, located 
on Main Street at the end of Third 
Street, had been purchased by the 
City from a Mr. Webster. The City 
allowed the Thursday Club to use a 
portion of the building for the li- 
brary. The back room was occupied 
by A. H. Fisher, a notary public. 

The Thursday Club had many 
fund raisers to supply the library 
with books. In the mid 1930's the 
City purchased a small house on 
2nd Street and the City Hall and 
library moved into it. The facility 
was occupied by the two until 1962. 
According to a news item in the 
Medford Mail Tribune, dated April, 
1975, the library was n recipient of 


many books from interested town 
folks. The county library supplied 
additional books on a rotating sys- 
tem. The Thursday Club members 
acted as a cleaning crew, also paint- 
ing and decorating the library. 
They also supplied the funds to pay 
a librarian $10 a month. 

The library was headquarters for 
the air raid olert system during 
World War II. They also supplied a 
“day room” at Camp White with 
books and things to make a “home- 
like” atmosphere at the camp. 

The FABULOUS FENIX La- 
DIES took on another big project in 
the late 1940s. They decided that 
the youth of Phoenix needed a 
meeting place. After unsuccessfully 
being able to use the “Shack” for 
youth activities, they decided to go 
to the community and get help in 
building a “Community Hall.” The 


clubs, organizations and businesses 


came out in force. With the FABU- 
LOUS FENIX LADIES leading the 
“pack,” they were able to build a 
hall on City property. It was suc- 
cessful for many years with all the 
clubs and organizations using the 
building. A “May Festival” was 
held each year to raise the monies to 
keep the organization going. After 
a number of years, the Thursday 
Club was not keeping the agreement 
to maintain the property and the 
City took possession of the building. 

The City moved into the build- 
ing, making it the “City Hall.” A 
new library was built in 1978. 

And now we've gone full circle. 
The building the FABULOUS 
FENIX LADIES were responsible 
for building for a youth center has 
been purchased by the library to 
build a new library. And the City 
Hall is moving back to the old li- 
brary site. 


Phoenix Schools = 1 850’s to | 961 .continued from pg. 1 


in Yale College, who left the 
East at the discovery of gold 
and had been drifting over the 
coast for a number of years, and 
I presume, had about reached 
the bottom of his purse. His 
school was an immediate suc- 
cess, his method of teaching 
new and unique. He seemed to 
have a mastery of every science 
and had a method of his own to 
classify and teach them. He 
encouraged studying out loud in 
school and elsewhere, claiming 
that pupils as absorbed in their 
studies as they should be would 


not be disturbed by the recital 
of others. He encouraged mass 
rehearsals and had the little 
scholars talking and quoting 
Latin phrases. He was quite 
religious, opening the school 
with prayer, when he insisted 
on bowed heads and closed eyes, 
his own being always open and 
watching vigilantly for any 
infraction of the rules. At times 
he was nervous and hard to 
please as though under a 
strain—at other times full of 
smiles. Soon after his school 
ended, the cause of his nervous- 


ness and instability was discov- 
ered in the garret just above the 
platform where his desk stood, 
to which a small trap door gave 
him easy access. There were 
found several empty whiskey 
bottles.” 

Quotations from Marjorie 
Neil Helms’ Early Days in 
Phoenix, Oregon and in which 
she quoted from Orsen Stearns’ 
“Reminiscences of Pioneer Days 
and Early Settlers of Phoenix 
and Vicinity”. 

Following the school in 
Colver Hall was a framed 


School Days In Phoenix, continued from pg. 1 


loveliness I had in mind. Still, I 
thought she was wonderful. We 
were also responsible for the bodies 
and Jearned to anchor metal weights 
where the strings would attach at 
the puppet’s joints. This was a 
fairly difficult process, but I had 
made doll clothes and managed a 
blue dress and finished the project. 
Unfortunately, this sixth grade ran 
out of time and we could never 
produce a puppet show. I kept the 
‘Princess’ for many years. 

“You would think that the only 
aspects of that year I remember 
were the art projects, but I know 


that Gladys was a superb teacher 
and that this was a significant year 
in our intellectual development. 
She had the utmost respect of our 
parents. We should not forget ei- 
ther that the Sloans at that time 
lived through the anxiety of having 
a son off to war. 

“Perhaps it is the eighth grade I 
think of most often. Normally the 
eighth grade was taught by a man. 
Discipline can be difficult among 
eighth graders and teachers at that 
level were often expected to teach 
math to the upper grades. A Mr. 
Starr, for example, had taught us 


math in the sixth grade. No men 
were available for our eighth grade. 
They were needed in the military 
and when September came, no one 
had been hired. Our classes during 
the War were large, sometimes 
swelled by the influx of soldiers’ 
families at Camp White. Tight 
housing meant that some families 
were housed as far away as Phoe- 
nix. At the very last moment, 
Kathryn Stancliffe was hired. I 
cannot remember if she used her 
married name Denzer or her maiden 
name Dietrich, but certainly not 
(continued on pg. 3) 
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I'm sure the eight original members 
of the Phoenix Thursday Club, the 
FABULOUS FENIX LADIES, con- 
sisting of Elva Furry, Marie Furry, 
Laura Rose, Elva Briscoe, Lois Allen, 
Ada Steadman, Mable Bourne, Edna 
French, Gertrude Furry and Ida 
Ferns, will always be remembered for 
the contributions they made to the 
community. 


FABULOUS FENIX IADIES 


unpainted box building on the site 
of the present Phoenix Elemen- 
tary School. 

“The outside walls were one by 
twelve boards with batten cracks. 
There were some holes in the walls 
as witness John Olwell put his top 
string through a hole, went out- 
side and attached a small bell, 
came back and was very busy 
studying. The bell would tinkle, 
but John was innocent. The seats 
and desks were soft pine and were 
well carved and decorated with 

(continued on pg.4) 
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School Days In Phoenix, continued from pg. 2 


Stancliffe. (She wasn’t a Stancliffe 
yet.) She was a familiar figure in 
Phoenix, as was her sister Leah 
Dietrich Stringer. It is my impres- 
sion that Kathryn had not had much 
teachers’ training yet and I’m not 
sure she had finished her degree. She 
had been to college and was perhaps 
close to finishing. In any case, she 
had not expected to take over this 
boisterous class. 

“We had survived what we 
thought was a tough seventh grade 
under ‘Old Lady Norcross’, another 
really excellent teacher who simply 
did not put up with our nonsense. 
She surprised us by announcing her 
engagement and leaving the school. 
We just thought she was too old to 
get married when in truth, she may 
have been in her late thirties or early 
forties. We rose to the occasion and 
thanks to Gladys Sloan's help gave 
Miss Norcross a shower. 

“We all knew Kathryn Dietrich, 
later Stancliffe, and she knew all of 
us. Off we started, ready to test her. 
The year was a series of pranks. It 
could be as simple as burping loudly 
after lunch. It got a little more 
daring when after having been told 
to clean up the room for an Open 
House, we took an undershirt used 
to clean blackboards and draped it 
over a torso used to explain human 
anatomy. Charlie Walker and Paul 
Betz disappeared one day and were 
later discovered hiding on the 
shelves in the cloak room behind the 
pull-down doors. This could have 
gone unobserved except that Charlie 
got stuck and needed help getting 
down. Anything could provoke 
paroxysm of laughter. When Tom 
Sloan let out a sob after a poignant 
ending to Zane Grey's ’Riders of the 
Purple Sage’, which Kathryn read to 
us, the class went berserk. 

“There was a lot of pressure on 
Kathryn-that-year-because eighth 
graders had to pass certain state or 
county exams. Math was beginning 
to get more complex. We were gen- 
erally misbehaving and Kathryn 
announced to the class one day that 
we were giving her a heart attack. 
She sent two of the boys to the 
teachers’ lounge to bring the cot 
there into our classroom. This was 
placed in front of the room. She lay 
down and finished the day before 
more or less subdued kids. She took 
sick lenve for two weeks and a sub- 
stitute was hired who tolerated no 
nonsense and taught us the math we 


needed 

“Patriotism was in the air. There 
were positive things about that. 
Competing with the seventh grade 
we gathered tin cans, keys, discarded 
tools, any metal we could find, to 
deposit in a huge pile in front of the 
room Whichever class gathered the 
heaviest amount would get a half- 
day off. This was a wonderful chal- 
lenge, though in truth, we would not 
have minded if the seventh grade 
had won because after the departure 
of Miss Norcross, a truly unpleasant 
teacher was hired. We felt sorry for 
the seventh grade. 

“Esprit de corps helped our class. 
We were so enthusiastic we decided 
to have a spring style show for the 
other grades. Models would wear 
bathing suitse—in this case, the boys 
would model them. We actually 
found a number of old fashioned 
suits and pulled the show off. Per- 
haps the boys took this esprit de 
corps too much at heart. Late that 
spring most of the boys were late 
returning after lunch. After they sat 
down, we began to notice an over- 
whelming smell of garlic. The large 
windows were opened, but to no 
avail. The garlic was overwhelming 
and Kathryn had little choice but to 
send us all home. The next day 
began quietly enough. After lunch 
we all sat down and Kathryn pulled 
from her desk a paper bag. We 
watched expectantly as she called 
most of the boys up to the front of 
the room. A few seventh grade boys 
were added to the line in front of us. 
Then she handed out whole fresh 
garlics and ordered each boy to eat 
all of them. The results were predict- 
able as boy after boy turned green 
and left the room. Both the seventh 
and eighth graders were all sent 
home. 

“Did we learn anything? Indeed 
we did: Kathryn took us through 
requirements for a civic course we 
had to pass. She had a lot of interest 
in the workings of the government 
and taught us a great deal and of 
course, later became mayor. She 
loved to read and shared this love 
with us. Reading to eighth graders 
probably is no longer done, but she 
had a lovely, lilting voice and we 
never wanted her to stop reading. 
She enjoyed history and sparked our 
interest. Paul Betz became very 
knowledgeable in history and shared 
some of his interest. Kathryn went 
on to teach science and became a 


very successful and highly re- 
spected teacher. I wonder if she 
ever knew, despite our shenanigans, 
how much we really loved her. 
When reminded of that year she 
would say, ‘Ill never forget it’!” 

(Charity attended Phoenix 
schools from 1936 through 1944.) 

Dorothy Claflin remembered 
Tomilina Cook wearing wooden 
shoes and chasing Paul Betz around 
the room, “clomp, clomp, clomp”. 

Nannette remembered being in 
Mrs. Sloan’s sixth grade class and 
making puppets. She said the class 
was fortunate enough to have a 
puppet show which they called 
“Rumplestillskin”. Everyone in 
the class made puppets and the 
puppets all had arm strings. They 
wrote the play in three acts. When 
they performed the play she re- 
membered it was such fun. She and 
Dorothy also remembered Mrs. 
Sloan as a motherly person. 

Dorothy and Nannette remem- 
bered Mrs. Edith Thompson as one 
of their favorites. She introduced 
the class to Japan (Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s daughter had been in Japan). 
They also remembered they had to 
learn poetry. 

Nannette remembered Edith 
Fish. She was the music teacher, 
but wasn't at Phoenix very long. 
Pat Popow remembered she also 
taught poetry and was very tough. 
Mrs. Fish had more than one class 
in her room, both the sixth and the 
seventh grade. Pat remembered 
being in the class with Wayne 
Turpin and some of the “bad” boys 
around town. She couldn't teach 
them anything. She kept saying, 
“And if you kids don’t shape up, 
I’m going to hang your heads out 
the window and let the birds peck 
your eyes out™. Pat said that she 
remembered that, because she 
thought that was the meanest thing 
she ever heard a teacher say. Mrs. 
Fish also played the harmonica and 
would crack the kids on the wrists 
with it. 

Nannette also remembered 
Mona Ferns, hers and Dorothy's 
first grade teacher. It was always a 
wonderful thing when you got to be 
the “turtle” monitor. Mrs. Ferns 
had a little turtle in a tray with a 
village and other things. Mrs. 
Ferns was Stan Ferns’ mother and 
when he started school in the first 
grade in 1936 she sent him to the 
Independence School. After that 
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He transferred to Phoenix and 
spent another six years there until 
his mother started teaching in 
Prospect. The Independence 
School and Fern Valley School were 
in a separate district. They were 
consolidated into the Phoenix Dis- 
trict in the late 1940's. 

Phyllis Murillo and several oth- 
ers remembered the day President 
Roosevelt declared war. Everyone 
in school went down by the nurses’ 
room in the hall and listened to the 
radio. She also remembered every- 
one was scared as they heard the 
news. 

Pat Popow read a story from the 
“Phoenician” dated November 2, 
1938. The “Phoenician” was the 
old schoo] newspaper that was 
printed twice a year. The story was 
about a Junior party. The Junior 
class held a party at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Newbry, parents of 
some of the kids. The rooms were 
decorated in a Halloween motif. 
Those there besides the Junior class 
were Mr. and Mrs. Newbry, Mr. and 
Mrs. Reedy, principal, and Mrs. 
Thurman, a teacher. Parlor games 
were enjoyed, such as “pick-up- 
stix” and “Lexicon” and “Murder”. 
(Everyone wondered if a Junior 
class party today would be content 
with these games....) 

Cecil Claflin remembered going 
to Phoenix High School for 3 years 
starting in 1939. Stan remembered 
when the people from the railroad 
came to talk to all the kids about 
what they had been doing to the 
railroad. They said the kids were 
walking down the road and throw- 
ing rocks at the trains. One of the 
rocks went through a window and 
almost hit someone. Stan said he 
and Charlie Walker used to grease 
the tracks. They would take the 
grease that came off the trains and 
$mear it on the rails. At night the 
freight trains would be coming up 
hill and hit the grease. They would 
then have to stop and wipe off the 
rails. Stan said the Pinkertons 
came and lined up all the kids in 
the hall. Mr. Colver, the principal, 
was there, too (he scared the kids 
anyway). Everyone was standing 
there and everyone was scared. 
Charlie started crying. Paul Betz 
put his arm around Charlie and told 
him, “Everything will be alright”. 

Nannette remembered how 
exciting it was one time when there 

(continued on pg.4) 
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was a flood and the irrigation ditch 
overflowed. She didn’t have to go 
to school] because the basement got 
flooded and the boilers wouldn't 
work. There was a cement ramp 
that went down into the basement. 

Dorothy remembered that 
Nannette and Pat's Uncle Milo was 
the custodian and used to haul the 
big Jogs down to the basement for 
the furnace. She also remembered 
that when the kids would walk up 
the tracks in the rain they would be 
wet when they got to school. Milo 
would let them go down to the 
basement and get dried out. 
Nannette remembered one day 
when Pat sneaked by Uncle Milo 
and out the back door and over to 
Mrs. Steadman’s who lived across 
the street. She was a delightful 
lady. She liked to have her tea and 
her cigarette. Pat was just starting 
to smoke. They were sitting there 
having a cup of tea and a cigarette 
and the phone rang. Mrs. Steadman 
answered the phone and said it was 
for Pat. Pat answered the phone 
and it was Mr. Barrett, the princi- 
pal. He said, “When you finish 
your cigarette, you better get your 
butt back to school ‘cause you're 
not near as smart as you think you 
are.” Pat slumped back to school. 

Phyllis remembered when Mr. 
Wilson picked Harold Schmelzer up 
by the back of his neck and the seat 
of his pants and threw him out of 
Study Hall for putting a tack in 
someone's seat. 

Cecil remembered when he met 
the principal, Floyd Valentine Bar- 
rett, at a stationary store when he 
came home from the war. Cecil had 
been a Prisoner of War and Bfr. 


Phoenix Schools - 


knife marks.” (From aletter to Mrs. 
Helms from Albian Kahler) 

Some of the teachers in this 
early school were Maggie Sargent, 
Fitz and Mona Cooper, Bryan Jolly 
Sharp. Sharp rode a horse nine 
miles to school from Jacksonville. 
Robert Gray, another teacher, 
loved to play town ball so if we 
were playing at noon, we tried to 
have him on the side at bat 60 as to 
get a longer hour. One day the 
hour lasted until four o'clock when 
we quit and went home. Next came 
A.D. Kyle, well educated, a fine 
penman and a good teacher. Doro- 
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Barrett told Cecil, “I knew you were 
too ornery for them to get ya”. He 
was real glad to see Cecil. 

Stan remembered Ver] Moore 
used to get a spanking nearly every 
day. One of the teachers, he thinks 
Mrs. Prescott, would take him out 
in the hall and paddle his rear. It 
got to where he would come in 
laughing and she would come in 
crying. Stan said that when Verl 
started school, he was in his mom's 
class. The first day he sat on the 
cement wall and wouldn't go in 
until Mrs. Ferns went out and tried 
to bribe him. Finally she talked 
him into coming in with chewing 
gum. Verl said, “Okay, I'll come in, 
but I'm not staying”. 

Nannette recalled the May Day 
celebrations at school. There would 
be sack races, ball games, a May 
Pole and celebrating all day long. 
Everyone would make flower bas- 
kets and put them on friends’ and 
neighbors’ doors. The celebrations 
stopped when May Day turned into 
a giant Russian celebration. 

Margaret Bolz Croly remembered 
that when she went to grade school 
there were two classes of every 
grade. Her classes usually had 30-35 
students. The first day of school 
you would get there early s0 you 
could go into the class you wanted 
to be in before it was filled. That 
waa the class you stayed in the rest 
of the year. Margaret, later a 
teacher at Phoenix Elementary, 
sited Edith Thompson and Gladys 
Sloan as her mentors. She remem- 
bered that Kathryn Stancliffe was 
her eighth grade teacher and also 
Mayor of Phoenix that year. She 
remembered being one of Kathryn’s 


Kahler wrote that “we girls were 
always awed by his elaborate signa- 
tures in Mama’s Album” (from the 
Albian Kahler letters to Mrs. 
Helm). Walter Gore was the 
teacher for all the grades in 1881. 
He was Anna Towne Smith’s first 
teacher and she is living at the 
present time in the old family home 
on Second and Church Streets. 

The little frame school house 
must have sufficed until 1888 when 
a fine two story, two thousand 
dollar frame school house was built. 
The first teacher upstairs where the 
upper grades were, was a Mr. Long- 


student studies for a college class. 

Stan remembered that after the 
war some of the military men would 
start teaching. All you had to do 
was get them talking about their 
war experiences and they would 
forget about what they were teach- 
ing. 

Dorothy remembered Mr. Cham- 
berlain the coach who was at Phoe- 
nix one year. He made the boys 
learn to dance and they had to wear 
tuxedos. He was going to put some 
“class” into these people. He left 
and everyone went back to being 
themselves. 

Nannette remembered that she 
and Phyllis were in the same grade 
and they had a wonderful teacher in 
the eighth grade named John 
Meyers. He was so handsome. 

That year he became engaged and 
was teased all year long. Mr. 
Meyers taught at Phoenix several 
years and later became principal. 
Phyllis said that same year they 
moved some little 3rd grade desks 
into the room and she, Ronnie Rob- 
bins and Fred Furry had to sit in 
them. She also remembered Mr. 
Meyers making the kids march. She 
couldn't learn to march very well 
and couldn't make square corners. 

Dorothy Cotton remembered she 
also had Gladys Sloan as her sixth 
grade teacher in 1956. She was the 
same wonderful teacher she had 
been several years earlier. 

Some of the superintendents and 
principals remembered at Phoenix 
were Mr. Barrett, Mr. Pete, Mr. 
James, Mr. Skipworth and Mr. 
Meyers. Other teachers remem- 
bered were Mabe) Sims, Roscoe 
Larson and Mrs. Morrison. 

Compiled by Dorothy Cotton 
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bottom. Under himthe school was 


quiet and all the pupils studied. 
Other teachers in the years 1881- 
1903 were: Sam Sherril, B.R. Ste- 
vens, Mr. Shidler, Arthur Soule, 
Maette Giltson, Jessie Good, Emma 
Coleman, Anna Harver, Zella Che- 
ney, E.E. Smith, Lester Newton, 
W.R. Chase, Miss Louise Janerie, 
Hattie Eaton and S.R. Robbins. 
Professor G.A. Stannard was princi- 
pal the last term in the old building. 
Enrollments were around eighty 
students during the nineties in the 
winter seasons, but spring and fall 
enrollments were smaller due to the 
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Phoenix ~ 1892 (?) 


need of the students to work in the | 
fields and other occupations. The 
school term varied in length owing 
to several things, but averaged 
about five months a year. When 
the district ran out of money the 
school would be closed for that 
term. 

The Barnes Reader put out by 
the American Book Company was 
one of the textbooks in use and 
they were not changed every six 
years as the policy is today, but 
were in use for periods of twenty 
years or 80. Spelling and English 
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were included as a part of the 
reader. Barnes also put out the 
United States History book in use 
at that time. 

In February, 1906, the Phoenix 
School Board was elected as the 
board of trustees for the Phoenix 
Cemetery and conducted that busi- 
ness along with the school districts 
business until June, 1930, when it 
was decided to form a Phoenix 
Cemetery Association separate from 
the jurisdiction of the school board. 

An interesting item about some 
of the former members of the Phoe- 
nix School Board are noted in the 
fact that Henry F. Stancliffe who 
served in the nineties and the early 
nineteen hundreds had a son, Bert 
Stancliffe, who served on the board 
during the thirties and until 1947. 
Another family, the Stevens’ did 
the same thing. Interest in educa- 
tion has always been a prime impor- 
tant in Phoenix, from the pioneers 
down to the present generations. 

Phoenix had a ninth grade in 
1901, and had a graduating class of 
six members, but discontinued the 
ninth grade until 1909. 

In 1903 there was one eighth 
grade graduate, Bert Stancliffe, and 
he had to attend the ninth grade in 
Talent. He walked or rode his bicy- 
cle to Talent and graduated as the 
only boy, along with three girls. 
President Mulkey of the Normal 
School at Ashland came and asked 
to attend school there, and for his 
tuition the president accepted a sow 
and seven pigs which had the run of 
the campus while they were matur- 
ing for slaughter. 

The frame building was replaced 
in 1907-1908 by a two story brick 
building which included four rooms 
and an auditorium. Four teachers 
were employed for several years 
until in 1927, the top floor was torn 
off and the building remodeled to 
eight rooms. Some teachers of this 
period were Mr. and Mrs. J.R. Tyr- 
rel, (Mrs.) Mona Ferns, (Mrs.) Edith 
Fish, and (Mrs.) Edith Thompson. 
Mr. Tyrrel was principal of grade 
school for several years followed by 
Mr. D.R. Sloan and Mr. Eldred 
Colver. 

Early basketball games were 
played in the old Woodman Hall, 
now the Grange Hall, so that the 
erection of a permanent concrete 
gymnasium was another milestone. 
The final cost of the building was 
$7,700. It was dedicated on April 5, 
1924, to the soldiers in Phoenix who 


served in World War I. Phoenix 
now had the first modern gymna- 
sium in the Rogue River Valley; at 
a time when Medford High School 
was using the Medford Armory for 
its contests. 

With increased growth in the 
area, and consolidation with nearby 
districts, new building programs 
were initiated. In 1948, sixteen 
acres of land, at five hundred dol- 
lars and acre, were purchased from 
Mr. Roy Bolz. A bond issue of 
$252,000 was approved for the 
construction of a new high school 
and gymnasium on this land. 

Consolidation with Independence 
and North Phoenix came in 1947- 
48, Fern Valley 1948-49, and Wag- 
ner Creek in 1950-51. 

In 1954, a new primary building 
was built; two more rooms were 
added to this building in 1956. 

For some comparisons: In 1916, 
the first graduating class under an 
accredited high school had four 
graduates, the class of 1958, had 
forty-nine. They had four grade 
school teachers and three high 
school teachers. There are now 
fifteen teachers in the high schoo! 
and twenty-five in the elementary. 
In 1946-47, before consolidations 
began the school census was 415; for 
the year 1958-59, there were 1,106 
children on the census rolls. It is 
now rated a first class district. Mr. 
Ernest James is the school superin- 
tendent and Mr. John Myers, the 
elementary principal. 


A Brief History of the High School 


Phoenix High School was opened 
in September, 1909, with nine fresh- 
men. The classes of algebra, general 
history, English and bookkeeping 
met in the eighth grade room of the 
brick (four room) building. Mr. 
G.A. Stannard was principal. 

During the term 1910-11, the 
same principal] with four new fresh- 
men met in the same room. 

In the third year, three new 
subjects were added: Latin, physi- 
cal geography and geometry. There 
were sixteen pupils. Mr. F.W. Rob- 
erts was principal. 

The principal in the year 1912-13 
was Mr. Agar. Seven pupils at- 
tended and botany and civics were 
added. There were sixteen enrolled 
the next year and the classes were 
held in the room on the ground 
floor. The following year, at the 
middle of the second semester, the 


high school moved into the new 
building which was purchased from 
the Christian Church and remod- 
eled. Two new teachers were added 
at that time, Mr. G. Scobey and 
Miss Stella Denzer. 

During the term 1915-16, the 
high schoo] became an accredited 
four year high school with thirty-six 
students. There were four in the 
first graduating class. Typing, 
shorthand, physics and domestic art 
were added. The principal was Mr. 
Mathews. 

In 1916-17, there were forty-nine 
enrolled and Miss Susanne Homes 
(Carter) joined the faculty. Miss 
Homes taught four terms and later 
became county school superinten- 
dent of Jackson County. She was a 
much loved educator who did a 
great deal to improve schools in 
Southern Oregon 

From 1918-21, Mr. Milam was 
principal with two other teachers on 
the faculty and an enrollment of 
about thirty students. In 1921, 
Avard Whitman and his sister 
joined the faculty. 

The term 1923-24, Mr. J.W. 
Kerns became principal and Mrs. 
Morse and Mrs. Dickey were en- 
gaged as teachers. This year Phoe- 
nix Memorial Hall was built for the 
purpose of athletics and entertain- 
ment. 

Mr. Kerns was principal in 1924- 
25. The subjects at this time were 
Latin I and II, English I, II, II, 
IV, algebra I and II, shorthand, 
American history, modern and 
medieval history, botany, arithme- 
tic, physics and geometry. 

Mr. Avard Whitman came back 
to Phoenix as chool principal in 
1924. Under his guidance and vi- 
sion the school became recognized 
as one of the best in the valley. He 
promoted music and art programs 
which were outstanding at that 
time. Such operettas as “The Pi- 
rates of Penzance,” and “The Mi- 
kado” were given. In the dramatic 
field, royalty plays such as “Peg O" 
My Heart” and “The Importance of 
Being Ernest” were given, while in 
the area of forensics an outstanding 
debate team was organized. Mr. 
Whitman remained a foremost 
educator in Jackson County until he 
went to Linfield College as an in- 
structor in 1936. He later became 
registrar, which position he holds at 
this time. 

Following Mr. Whitman were 
Rolla Reedy, Floyd Barrett, Lyle 
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Lindley, under whom consolidation 
with rural schools began. Donald 
Hembre followed Mr. Lindley and it 
was under his administration that the 
new high school was built in 1948-49. 
Mr. Ernest James came in 1950 to 
meet the challenge of expanding en- 
roliments, new building programs and 
need for increased faculty personnel. 

During 1956, a new annex to house 
a very popular vocational agriculture 
program was added. In 1957, anew 
addition was also added to the high 
school to take care of the music de- 
partment. 

With the activation of the School 
Reorganization Law passed by the 
1958 Legislature, the Phoenix Schools 
are now faced with the alternatives of 
either becoming a part of the Medford 
School system through the provisions 
of the School Reorganization Law, or 
consolidating with the Talent Schools 
to form a single administrative unit 
with the high school remaining in 
Phoenix. This issue is expected to be 
settled before 1961. 

Phoenix High School has kept in 
step with the times by trying to meet 
the needs of each student with an 
expanded curriculum. 


Phoenix Campus 
1925 


Phoenix Elementary School 
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Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541)512-0614 


Open Weekdays 
1 p.m. fo 5 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society 
for just $5 a year or $10 for a 


family. Join now and help pre- 
serve the history of Phoenix 
and the surrounding area. 


The museum is looking for 
items of historic signifi- 
cance to the Phoenix area 
that may be loaned or do- 
nated for exhibit in secure/ 
locked cabinets. 


Please contact the mu- 
seum during the weekday 
hours of 1-4 p.m. at 541- 
512-0614. 


We are a 501(C)(3) non- 
profit organization. 
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The Museum is interested in obtaining 
copies of Phoenix High School year- 
books to add to its reference sources. 
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Charleen Brown ~ Genealogical Society 


SEE 


Museum Musings 


The much needed storage 
shed was built and put in 
place the end of May and is 
being put into good use. 


Charleen Brown gave a 
very interesting presentation 
of “Pioneer Women of the 
Rogue River Valley” at our 
June 13th regular meeting. 
Among the women men- 
tioned were Tabitha Brown, 
Martha Leland Crowley, 
Mariam McKee, Martha, 
Mary and Ann Hill, Clara 
Birdseye, Abigail Clark Tay- 
lor, Kate Clayton (Gasburg), 
Elizabeth Ann Walker, Mary 
Ann Harris, Aunt Zany 
Gannon, Susanne Gatlin, 
Susan Griffith, Marian B. 
Towne (Phoenix), Lotta 
Crabtree, and Grace Andrews 
Fiero. 


JCHMA (Jackson County 
Historic Museums Associa- 
tion) news: A wonderful 


brochure containing infor- 
mation about the muse- 
ums in Jackson County is 
now available and if you 
haven’t picked up one at 
one of the museunis, be 
sure to doso. The McKee 
Bridge Historical Society 
was responsible for design- 
ing the brochures and we 
are very much indebted to 
them. Monies were pro- 


vided by JCHMA. 


A CD containing his- 
torical burial information 
of the Phoenix Pioneer 
Cemetery was provided to 
the Phoenix Historical 
Society by the Talent His- 
torical Society. 


The July PHS regular 
meeting included a discus- 
sion of School Days in 
Phoenix (as remembered) 
and is reported in this is- 
sue. The August meeting 


included information/discus- 
sion about the Colver House. 


Coming Events: 


September 12th is the 4th 
Annual Picnic & Barbecue 
for our museum at 6:00 p.m.. 
Bring a salad, side dish or 
dessert and table service. 


Dick Croly, PHS presi- 
dent, will see that a space is 
provided representing the 
museum at the celebration 
for the completion of the 
Green Way being held at the 
Blue Heron Park in Phoenix 
on September 23rd . 


October’s meeting will be 
a discussion of old radio pro- 
grams. 


Ed Hawkins is scheduled 
to give a historical presenta- 
tion of the Watkins products 
in November. 


